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From the Editor 


In The Communist Manifesto, Karl Marx argued that religion was the 
opiate of the masses, both a means of oppression employed by those in 
power and a means of escape for the oppressed. Sigmund Freud, in 
Future of an Illusion, argued that religion was an illusion, a projection of 
the psyche that served as a coping mechanism. Throughout the ages, 
many scholars from diverse disciplines have sought to understand the 
function of religion and the significance of religious practice. To those 
who believe, religion offers an insight into ultimate reality that offers us 
hope, meaning, empowerment, and guidance through life. In this sense, 
it is a coping mechanism, for it helps humanity to cope with the harsh 
realities of life: oppression, inhumanity, calamities, and suffering. Thus, 
what remains for us to decide is whether religion is a means of 
oppression, a projection of a wishful psyche, or an insight into the 
ultimate nature of reality. 


Regardless of how we might decide to answer the ultimate question, 
that is, the question of what is truly ultimate, we must conclude that in 
spite of the many problems inherent in religious belief, it does serve a 
function in society and in our life. Dr. Samuel Cruz from Rutgers 
University, explores the value of this function as manifested in Puerto 
Rican Pentecostal practices. Rather than assuming that some of these 
expressions are merely due to the deprivation of practitioners, he 
explores their function and value as countercultural modes of resistance. 
On the other hand, Dr. Samuel Pagan, former president of the 
Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico and a Professor of Old Testament, 
does an exegetical analysis of Psalm 1, presenting a compelling 
- argument for the significance of the Psalms as a whole for providing 
hope and meaning to the complexities of real life. In both instances, 
religion and religious practices serve us to confront reality, not to escape 


1t. 
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A Post-Colonial Re-Reading of Puerto Rican 
Pentecostalism in the Diaspora 


Samuel Cruz 


Throughout the last several years of researching Puerto Rican 
Pentecostalism it has become increasingly apparent to me that in order to 
obtain some credible knowledge and understanding of the religious practices of 
the subalterns one has to begin by acknowledging that their religious practices 
are usually outside the parameters of what has been deemed acceptable religion 
as defined by the dominant cultural and religious discourses of U.S. society. 
Domination and power relations are at the matrix of definitions of religion. 
What is religion? What is good religion? Does religion have to be all good or 
all bad? Many of the descriptions, commentaries and so called facts that have 
been perpetuated by scholars, historians, politicians and theologians must be 
disregarded as invalid. Many of the value laden terms one encounters in the 
study of subaltern religion, such as popular religion, superstitious, pre-modern, 
mythical, syncretistic, magical etc., are terms which are not used to describe 
the religions in the centers of national and global power. Prevalent is the 
misrecognition of the arbitrary manner in which cultural systems are 
categorized as more valuable, sophisticated or higher quality, than others. As 
clearly expressed by Bourdieu (1991) regarding religious ene Rs, 


Because religion, like all symbolic systems, is predisposed to fulfill a 
function of association and dissociation or, better, of distinction, a 
system of practices and beliefs is made to appear as magic or sorcery, 
an inferior religion, whenever it occupies a dominated position in the 
structure of relations of symbolic power, that is, in the system of 
relations between the systems of practices and beliefs belonging to a 
determined social formation (12). 


Evidence of this phenomenon is the disparaging view that the sacrifice of a 
chicken in Haitian Vodou or Santeria is due to the lingering of primitive 
practices in a modern/postmodern world. Meanwhile, every Sunday morning 
millions of people in the U.S. go to church to worship a man who died two 
thousand years ago and came back to life; these worshippers eat his body and 
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drink his blood, and are not accused of being delusional nor deemed to be in 
need of psychiatric hospitalization. These religious practices at a minimum are 
not even believed to be primitive, but are totally legitimized by our society. 


In recent news reports regarding Iraq it has been continuously asserted 
that the members of the Mehdi militia who are “followers” of the Shiite cleric 
Muqtada Al Sadr are mostly young men who are unemployed and 
disenfranchised. The insinuation seems to be that these young men are 
involved in this anti-occupation struggle because they are economically, 
socially and politically powerless. Intellectual elitism that finds it roots in the 
enlightenment’s naive hope for the power of reason as a force of liberation and 
truth appears to dominate the views of western journalism. Perhaps this is the 
reason an overwhelming number of western journalists find it inconceivable 
that these men may simply be rising up against what they consider to be the 
actions of an imperialist superpower (i.e. the United States) occupying their 
homeland. 


Theories of deprivation to explain religious tendencies among people 
as espoused in the works of some 19* century social thinkers such as 
Feuerbach, Marx, Nietzsche, and Freud seem continuously to be the fallback 
explanations for political or religious beliefs and social practices that do not fit 
in with the dominant episteme of the time. When social scientists, journalists, 
therapists, theologians, anthropologists, sociologists and scholars, regardless of 
where they may be on the political spectrum (conservative, liberal, Marxist, 
radical etc...), encounter groups of people with practices or beliefs that do not 
have an explanation that fits the criteria established by their respective fields, 
cultures and political ideologies, the solution is to apply the deprivation theory 
approach as an explanation for behaviors divergent from those of the dominant 
class. If the practices, beliefs or behaviors disrupt totalizing discourses or the 
nomos of society, then these must be abnormal aberrations caused by social 
deprivation. Interestingly, the majority of U.S. soldiers fit very well into the 
category of socially, politically and economically deprived powerless 


“individuals, however they are portrayed by these same journalists as having 


good reasons for fighting the war and it is assumed they are there of their own 


volition. The misrepresentations of social, political and religious practices of 
marginalized groups provide the context for my re-reading of the story of 


Es A 


Puerto Rican Pentecostalism. 
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The Rise of Puerto Rican Pentecostalism in a Colonial and Imperial 
Context 


European Protestant Christianity had been established in the 

Caribbean since the mid 19" century with a history dating back to the 173 
century (Silva-Gotay, 1987, p.1- 12).' Despite this fact, in 1906, the year in 
which Pentecostalism was founded at the Azusa Street revival in California, 
less than one percent of Puerto Ricans belonged to or participated in 
Protestant/evangelical churches. Since the 1930's however, over 40% of the 
population of Puerto Rico has become evangelical; of these an overwhelming 
majority are Pentecostal (Adams, 1997; Rivera-Pagan, 1991; and Stoll, 1990, 
p.333-338). 


This assessment of the rapid growth of Pentecostalism among Puerto 
Ricans is similar to what has occurred for the last 90 years amongst Latin 
American and U.S. Latinas/os (Martin, 1993 £ Stoll, 1990). Andrew Greeley 
(1988, pp.61-62), the renowned religious scholar, has estimated that over 
60,000 Hispanics leave the Roman Catholic Church every year in the United 
States to join evangelical/Pentecostal churches. Regarding the rapid growth of 
Pentecostalism, there are two areas on which I will focus. The rapid growth of 
Pentecostalism was facilitated by the changes in the juridical, political and 
economic policies that took place in Puerto Rico as a result of the arrival of the 
new colonial power (i.e. the United States) in 1898. I will look at the dramatic 
impact that this new colonial process had on the Puerto Rican religious field,” 
which had been closed and dominated by Roman Catholicism but then became 
more open to other religious practices. Secondly, I will examine the greater 
degree of power acquired by subaltern groups in the religious field. My 


' Gotay (1987) considers that the Protestant churches were firmly established from 
an institutional and political perspective — not necessarily in numbers of adherents. 


*T am using "field" from Pierre Bourdieu's (1992) perspective. For Bourdieu, a 
field is a specific space within the larger society in which a structure, unique to that 
field, exists and within which the agents in that field struggle to obtain access to the 
particular capital or resources available within the field. Each field is differentiated by 
the particular goods or resources that make up the field, such as intellectual prestige, 
social class, politics, religious power, etc. Each field has its specific logic and habitus, 
which is both the product of the field as well as its producer. 
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analysis is influenced by the fertile propositions found in the works of 
sociologist Stephen Warner (1993) and the rational choice theorists Stark & 
Bainbridge (1985) and Stark & Finke (1994), who have asserted that pluralism 
has led to an increased vitality in the religious field throughout the U.S. 


During the early period of the Pentecostal movement, Puerto Rican 
society was experiencing the beginnings of radical social, political, cultural and 
economic changes. In 1898, the status of Puerto Rico shifted from that of a 
colony of Spain, which it had been for approximately 400 years, to a colony of 
the United States. With the invasion of the U.S. military also came the 
invasion of” ‘Missionary Protestantism” (Rodriguez, 1986; Silva-Gotay, 1997, 
P.51-61).2 From a cultural and religious perspective, the greatest change that 
occurred was in the relationship between church and state. Puerto Rico, like 
the rest of Latin America, had been colonized by the Spanish government 
under the ideological guise of the propagation of Christianity (Pico, 1991; 
Rivera-Pagan, 1992). Roman Catholicism was the state religion of Puerto Rico 
and other religions, including Protestantism, were not legally sanctioned nor 
were their development encouraged.* This changed dramatically in 1898 when 
Protestantism, although it was not the official religion of the new colonial 
government, was nevertheless the preferred religion of the incoming 
colonial/imperial power. The old world conceptualization of the connection 
between the sacred and the mundane had ended. The separation of church and 
state became the new political order for the Puerto Rican people. This new 
order created chaos for the Roman Catholic leadership as well as for the Puerto 
Rican elites, whose way of life had been legitimized through the ideological 
apparatus of the Spanish system. In fact, many Roman Catholic priests 
decided to abandon the Island and return to Spain (Pico, 1991, p.124). 


The United States entry into Puerto Rico did not bring democratic 
rights in the form of political autonomy for the people of Puerto Rico, as had 
been promised by the interim military government, but in many ways brought a 
system that unwittingly empowered groups that had been powerless under the 


| 3 Missionary Protestantism was the form of Protestant/evangelical churches found 

| in the U.S. during the 19" century, which had a zeal for evangelism throughout the 

world. Its ideology was very much connected with U.S. expansionism. 

4 Silva-Gotay (1997, p.5-11) comments that in 1870-74 there was some 
liberalization toward Protestants in Puerto Rico as a result of the liberal political 
movement taking place in Spain. 


4 
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Spanish regime (Morales-Carrion, 1983, p.129-140). Such groups included the 
labor movement, women and others until then excluded from educational 
institutions, and non-Catholic religious groups. These groups were empowered 
to a greater or lesser degree by the new colonial government. Women in 
particular benefited from the new political system. The process of 
industrialization that was begun in Puerto Rico demanded greater participation 
by women in the work force, demanding numbers that were traditionally 
expected only for men. Between 1900 and 1930, with the establishment of the 
tobacco and needlework industries, thousands of women were employed. 
During this era, the number of women that received an education and became 
professional increased dramatically. In 1899 women composed 30% of the 
teaching profession; by 1930, women made up 75% of the teachers in Puerto 
Rico (Hernandez, 1979, p.79-80). 


Protestant groups were another segment of the population that enjoyed 
a more favorable position under U.S. rule than under the Spanish regime. In 
fact, their mission was closely tied to the process of building an “American” 
society in Puerto Rico. The United Brethren Church of Christ defined its 
mission in Puerto Rico in the following manner (Gotay, 1997): 


Inaugurar un trabajo que asegure la americanización de la isla, asi 
como su entrada a las alegrías y privilegios del discipulado 
cristiano...debemos inaugurar una escuela y así alcanzar cientos de 
niños que puedan ser formados por medio de estd+agencia para la 
responsabilidad de la ciudadanía americana (p.197).° 


These unexpected consequences would have great ramifications for social, 
political and ideological fabric of Puerto Rican society. The greater openness 
to religious diversity unintentionally facilitated the participation of grass roots 
individuals in the religious field. No longer were foreign clergy with a certain. 
educational level and political status the only people qualified to serve as 


> “Inaugurate a work that will assure the Americanization of the Island, as well as. 
its entrance into the happiness and privilege of true Christian discipleship... We should 
inaugurate a school and in this manner reach hundreds of children that may be shaped 


through this organization to prepare them for the responsibility of being American 
citizens.” 


a Od 
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¡priests/ministers. This new political and religious environment hosted the 
arrival the Pentecostal movement. 


Juan Lugo: Apostle of Puerto Rican Pentecostalism 


The Pentecostal tradition arrived in Puerto Rico via Hawaii through a 
Puerto Rican agricultural worker named Juan Lugo. Lugo went to Hawaii with 
¡the wave of Puerto Ricans who had gone in search of work in the agricultural 
‘and governmental industries, and was part of the Puerto Rican enclave in 
Hawaii at the turn of the century. Lugo’s outlook on life and socio-economic 
‘reality was very much influenced by his experiences in Hawaii (Lugo, 1951). 
He believed that there had to be a connection between the gospel he preached 
and the creation of better economic and political conditions for his people. The 
arrival of Pentecostalism to Puerto Rico was unique as pointed out by Adams 
(1997): 


The case of Puerto Rican Pentecostalism is also unusual in that, in 
contrast to the situation in the rest of Latin America, it was not North 
American missionaries who brought Pentecostalism to Puerto Rico but 
Puerto Ricans. Likewise, most Puerto Ricans on the mainland were 
converted not by North American missionaries but by insular Puerto 
Ricans who made the slums of the First world their mission field 


(p.165).° 


This unique aspect of Puerto Rican Pentecostalism is important in its 
development, because, although Lugo was influenced by the North American 
variant of the Pentecostal movement, its origins are very authentic to Puerto 
Rican culture, cosmology and religious outlook. 


° Recent scholarship has demonstrated that, contrary to the simplistic and 
historically undocumented view that Pentecostalism was an imperialist religious 
imposition from the U.S. in Latin America, the financial and personal contributions 
from the U.S. to promote Pentecostalism in Latin America were so low they were 
irrelevant for its rapid growth. In fact, Pentecostalism reached Latin America so early 
in the movement that U.S. Pentecostalism itself was not very well organized. See 
Douglas Petersen. 1995. Not By Might nor By Power: A Pentecostal Theology of 
Social Concern in Latin America. UK: Regnum Books International, pp.41-74. 
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Lugo experienced great success: in 15 years (1916-1931) he established 40 
Pentecostal congregations throughout Puerto Rico. According to Davis (1942, 
p.14-15), within the first 26 years, Pentecostal churches had established more 
congregations than any other Protestant church. These congregations, some 
independent and others affiliated with different denominations, were sixth in 
the number of constituents, first among new converts and had the largest 
number of ministers among Protestant churches in Puerto Rico. 


Twelve days before the bombardment of Puerto Rico in 1898 by the 

U.S. Navy, seven missionary boards of seven different denominations met to 
discuss their evangelistic endeavors in what would be the newly acquired 
territories (Silva-Gotay, 1997, pp.1-10). In accordance with religious 
demographics, the new wave of Protestant groups arrived in Puerto Rico where 
the new colonial power subdivided the Island into separate districts so 
disparate groups could operate without conflicting with one another. The 
denominations involved included the Disciples of Christ, Methodists, 
Congregational Church, North American Baptist Church, Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians and United Brethren. A spirit of cordial cooperation was 
understood to exist among these Protestant groups, referred to as the “comity 
agreement” which eventually included Catholics. Although the Protestant 
churches did not necessarily have the same agenda as that of the U.S. 
government, and the separation of church and state limited to some degree the 
influence of these churches, Protestantism was so intertwined with U.S. culture 
that the protestant churches were indeed an integral instrunient in the process 
of colonization (Rodriguez, 1986; Silva-Gotay, 1997). 


Lugo’s radical approach in conducting his religious work differed from 
that of the Protestant historical churches in that he did not believe in having 
any regulatory system for evangelism and church planting. Indeed, he did not 
set any boundaries that would limit his evangelistic enterprise, such as those 
found in the “comity agreement.” Lugo’s approach to evangelism assumed 
what Finke & Stark (1994) would consider a truly open “religious market” in 
which the different groups could openly compete, with the one offering the 
“best” product succeeding over others. This acceptance of a “free religious 
market” was historically and sociologically significant in the development of 
Pentecostalism in Puerto Rico. Lugo did not operate under the rules 
established by those in power (i.e. the leaders of the Protestant historical 
churches in Ponce, Puerto Rico). The Catholic Church as well as the Protestant 
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denominations felt a measure of threat from Lugo’s work as well as from his 
success among the population. 


The Protestant clergy in the city of Ponce wanted him to leave the city. 
Their displeasure reached the extent they told him that he lacked adequate 
training and financial support and then accused him of “poniendo el evangelio 
en un nivel muy humilde” (placing the gospel at a very humble level) (Lugo, 
1951, p.40). Juan Lugo’s approach differed from that found in a closed 
religious society as had been the case under Spanish rule. Although the U.S. 
historical churches expressed an ideology of religious freedom they were not 
truly open to a diversity of beliefs that strayed from what was considered 
standard religious practice. Lugo was one of the first nationally recognized 
religious leaders to break the “spiritual colonization” under which the Puerto 
Rican people had been living both before and after the U.S. invasion. 
Villafané (1993) defines this “spiritual colonization” as follows: 


Disenfranchisement of ‘native’ clergy — The denial and lack of 
development and empowerment of indigenous leadership. Real or 
attempted religious and cultural domination of a people — a domination 
over the linguistic and symbolic culture and religious expression, so 
critical for the identity and liberation of a people. Sacramentalizing the 
ruling economic-political system which ultimately means siding with 
oppressors (p. 47-48). 


Although different women and men had taken the spiritual lives of 
their people into their own hands, especially via home grown expressions of 
the people’s religiosity, with Lugo, the religious order was challenged from 
within its own sphere of operation. 


It was not until the arrival of Pentecostalism via Juan Lugo, with this 
novel version of the Christian message, that the majority of the people had 
access to a version of Christianity that they could shape more closely to their 
cultural, economic and Afro-centric spiritual needs.’ Despite his obvious talent 
and the dedication of his followers, Lugo was not a minister with a higher 
educational level than the people to whom he was preaching. He was 


7 1 am not suggesting that their choosing was completely shaped by their demands, 
but that the supply side of the encounter between the religious product and consumer 
was much closer to the people’s religious wants than what had previously existed. 


| 
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preaching to people of his own social, ethnic and cultural background. These 
characteristics of Lugo’s were unlike anything that had been customary with 
the clergy in Puerto Rico. Lugo, Apostle of Puerto Rican Pentecostalism, then 
set his sights on New York City. 


Puerto Ricans in New York City: The First Decades 


Puerto Rican Pentecostals had been meeting informally in New York 
City since the early 1920’s. In the Greenpoint section of Brooklyn, a group of 
Puerto Rican Pentecostals had been meeting for approximately one year prior 
to Lugo’s work there in 1929 (Lugo, 1951, p.31-33). Puerto Ricans have 
migrated to New York City since the late 19" century for many different 
reasons. Some came looking for work and others were political exiles seeking 
to liberate Puerto Rico from the Spanish yoke. From 1914 to 1918, when the 
First World War took place, there was a shortage in the U.S. labor force 
throughout the major continental industries and within agriculture. During this 
period, an effort was made by U.S. industries to recruit Puerto Rican workers 
(who had recently been made American citizens without their consent by the 
U.S. Congress via the Jones Act of 1917). The arrival of Puerto Ricans in 
New York City as Joseph Fitzpatrick (1971) pointed out, differed from other 
immigrant groups, since they did not have their clergy or national parishes to 
welcome them as did earlier European immigrant Catholics./+The most these 
immigrants received from the church was access to parishes in which Spanish 
was spoken by Spaniard priests who were very removed culturally and 
religiously from the Puerto Rican immigrants. 


$ The Jones Act was signed into law by President Woodrow Wilson on March 4, — 
1917. This Act was not simply the result of legislators wanting to grant citizenship to 
Puerto Ricans. Many historians have pointed out that this was an attempt to maintain 
power over the political status of Puerto Rico; it also enabled the U.S. to acquire a pool - 
of soldiers for what seemed to be the inevitable involvement in the war that was to - 
come. Many Puerto Ricans rejected the idea of forced citizenship and the main 
political party of the Island opposed this act. See Arturo Morales Carrion. Puerto 


Rico: A Political and Cultural History. Nashville: W.W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
1983. 
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Fitzpatrick (1971) states: 


The integrated parish was a practical answer to the pressing problem of 
large numbers of Puerto Ricans suddenly appearing in the area of an 
existing parish. However, it tends to perpetuate among the Puerto 
Ricans the feeling that they are newcomers who are inheriting 
something established rather than creating something of their own. As 
a result, the parish has not been able to serve as the basis of a strong, 
stable Puerto Rican community the way it had served for earlier 
immigrant groups (p.124). 


It was within this social and religious environment that Puerto Rican 
Pentecostalism arrived in New York City. 


Pentecostalism in New York City 


The pioneering Puerto Rican Pentecostal community in New York City 
had either joined the movement in Puerto Rico or had joined participating in 
African-American Pentecostal churches. Around 1928, they began to worship 
in their homes as well as in African-American Pentecostal churches 
(Dominguez, 1993, p.78-89). Juan Lugo was very aware of the religous needs 
of his compatriots in New York City and decided to become involved. In 
August of 1928, Tomas Alvarez was sent by Lugo to minister to this group, 
and to organize them as the first Puerto Rican Pentecostal church in New York 
City.’ This church is still in existence today, and is called “Iglesia Misionera 
Pentecostal” (The Missionary Pentecostal Church) (Caraballo, 1983, p.62; 
Villafane, 1993, p.118). 


In 1931, Juan Lugo traveled to New York City for the first time to 
pastor this growing congregation. By the time Lugo arrived the Pentecostal 
movement was already spreading rapidly among Latinos. The movement had a 
great impact on the early settlers of new immigrants from the Island who 
arrived in the early and late 1920’s. On October 1, 1932 Lugo was obliged to 
rent a larger space in what is now Spanish Harlem due to the constant increase 


? In order to incorporate as a church, sponsors were needed to serve on their board. 
Four of seven sponsoring individuals were women. 
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in U.S. immigration from Puerto Rico, and the many Latinos joining the 
Pentecostal movement. In 1935, to meet the need for pastoral leadership in this 
Latino/a community, Lugo, with the help of several other ministers and lay 
people, founded the first Bible School (Spanish American Bible Institute) run 
for and by Latinos in the United States.'” The Spanish American Bible 
Institute grew to include 23 extensions throughout the metropolitan area. A 
goal of this school was to provide leadership from a “Hispanic” perspective 
and to experience a greater degree of independence from “gringo” (as they 
would call Anglo) bible schools. Throughout this period, many Latino 
Pentecostal congregations began to emerge in places where Hispanic 
communities were being established. These churches were independent and 
had different founders. The leadership of women was also prominent in the 
early beginnings of Latino/a Pentecostalism (Caraballo, 1983, p72-76; 
Villafañe, 1993, p.123-126). 


Another important pioneer of Puerto Rican/Latino Pentecostalism in 
the northeastern U.S. was Leonicia Rosado, who was lovingly called “Mama 
Leo” by many ex-drug addicts. Rev. Leonicia Rosado came to New York City 
from Puerto Rico as an evangelist/missionary with the Pentecostal church in 
1935. She would go on to be considered among the great leaders of the Latino 
Pentecostal movement. Although she reported sexist attitudes from her male 
counterparts, she became an innovative voice in dealing with the serious social 
issues facing Latinos. In 1957, Rev. Rosado founded the Damascus Youth 
Crusade with the primary purpose of working with drug addicts and prostitutes. 
Her programs for drug rehabilitation went on to become catalysts for hundreds 
of drug rehabilitation programs throughout the U.S., Puerto Rico and Latin 
America. Rev. Rosado, like Juan Lugo and had a strong commitment to social, 
economic and political causes (Caraballo, 1983, p.73). The commitment of 
Pentecostal churches to alleviate social ills was one factor that undoubtedly 
contributed to its growing popularity. 


19 In 1926, Henry C. Ball opened the Latin American Bible Institute in San 
Antonio, which preceded the Lugo school. However, this was not a Latino enterprise. 
The implications of founding a school in NYC for Latinas/os and by Latinos go beyond 
the study of Pentecostalism. It is significant for Latino studies in a larger context, 
since one of the major problems that Hispanics have had to confront has been the 
inability to acquire control over social institutions, especially those of higher learning. 
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The work that Pentecostals were able to accomplish in responding to 
the holistic needs of the Puerto Rican community was unexpected by many 
sectors of society, in particular the leadership within the historic Protestant 
churches and Roman Catholicism. Many believed that Pentecostalism would 
be a passing fad. Sociologist Joseph Fitzpatrick, having become aware of the 
Pentecostal movement among this new immigrant group, did not expect these 
churches to become institutions around which Puerto Ricans could build a true 
sense of community. Fitzpatrick (1971, p.129) states: “In view of the total 
New York population of Puerto Ricans, the Pentecostal basis for community 
appears to be limited and of short duration.” While the Catholic Church and 
the historical Protestant denominations were doing a very poor job at meeting 
the needs of Latinos/as, the Pentecostal movement, led by Latinos, began to 
respond to the spiritual, educational and labor-related needs of the Hispanic 
community. Fitzpatrick’s assertion would prove to be wrong. 


Counter Cultural Resistance 


As a participant-observer researching the religious practices of many 
Latino Pentecostal churches for the past six years, I have come to distrust 
assumptions about the supposedly a-political values and “pie-in-the sky” 
theology in Pentecostalism (Anderson, 1979). I, together with the Newark 
Project On Religious Life of which I am a researcher (studying Latina/o 
Pentecostal Congregations in Newark, NJ) have confirmed that there is a 
somewhat conservative cultural, social and political dimension to these 
churches, as is the case with most churches. My fellow researchers and I have 
also reached the conclusion that Latino Pentecostals are less conservative than 
many of their counterparts in the mainline Protestant churches in their practices 
regarding many social issues. One example can be seen when considering the 
role of women, who in most traditional denominations do not have the same 
power as men. In Puerto Rican Pentecostal congregations, women actually 
have more power than in the so-called progressive white liberal denominations 
such as the Evangelical Lutheran church, the United Church of Christ and the 
Reformed Church in America. For more than 60 years now, women in Puerto 
Rican Pentecostal churches have been pastors, seminary professors and leaders 
holding key positions within Pentecostal grassroots religious organizations 
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(Dominguez, 1990, p. 63-78).''| In Pentecostal ethos, serving God takes 
primacy over everything else, including family. This priority has allowed for 
women to take on different tasks beyond those traditionally assigned to them. 
Particularly impressive to me is the great number of women who are Bible 
School professors, many of whom have greater degrees of training than their 
male counterparts (Villafane, 1993). 


The social, political and religious empowerment that takes place within 
these churches however, does not occur in the ways we have been accustomed 
to expect within white liberal traditions in the United States and Europe. In 
order to capture this reality, the researcher must move beyond the categories 
that define political and cultural activity within Euro-American discourses and 
traditional understanding (Gilkes, 1985). Very little attention has been paid to 
the alternative ways by which Latin American and Caribbean people have dealt 
with oppressive systems. Santiago-Valle discusses this issue as it relates to 
labor. He does this by examining capitalist exploitation and its effects on the 
Puerto Rican working class, as well as the responses of this particular 
community. He states, (1997): 


There are a few paltry efforts to comb the archives and oral-history 
sources for traces of different counter systemic disruptions: on-the-job 
pilfering, odd-jobbing, use value oriented reciprocal practices, and 
other early manifestations of the ‘informal economy’ (p.100). 


These alternatives practices or expressions of Scare cultural 
resistance can also be found in Puerto Rican Pentecostal churches. These non- 
traditional strategies, like those in the labors struggles and other movements, 
are expressed in non-traditional ways. Throughout my ethnographic research 
and direct participation in Pentecostal worship services I have encountered 
many examples of these alternative strategies. These strategies have been 
channeled and supported by the religious activities and rituals of participants. 


The anti-immigrant environment surrounding many Pentecostal 
churches has been the setting for the following discourses: In the Iglesia de 
Dios Pentecostal in New Brunswick, New Jersey, Pastor Raphael Hernandez 
said: “El evangelio nos llama a amar a nuestros prójimos, entonces nosotros 


"' The historical Protestant denominations have accepted women pastors only in 
the last 30 years. . 
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tenemos que ayudar a nuestros hermanos mejicanos a conseguir trabajos para 
mantener a sus familias aunque la ley de esta tierra no nos permita. Nosotros 
somos primeramente ciudadanos del cielo no de este mundo; las leyes puestas 
por hombres no nos pueden controlar.”'” The vital role that religion has played 
in this arena has been particularly ignored. In many Puerto Rican Pentecostal 
churches, expressions of counter cultural and political resistance are common 
in their discourses. This resistance, expressed in non-traditional ways, can be 
seen when one begins to view Pentecostal responses to specific examples of 
oppression. The following example can serve as an illustration: Throughout 
periods in which Puerto Rican and other Hispanics have felt that the Spanish 
language has been threatened by “English Only” movements, or in the case of 
Puerto Rico, by U.S. imperialist policies, resistance has been found in 
Pentecostal churches. During these times, preachers and church leaders have 
used a frequently-mentioned phrase that states: “El Español es el lenguaje del 
cielo” (Spanish is the language of heaven). The preachers do not seem to 
believe this to be so from a theological perspective, but instead mention it to 
bring attention to the fact that their language is under assault by bigots. In 
loosely connecting Spanish with God, the intention of these preachers is to 
send a clear message that their efforts to preserve their language has been 
threatened and that the language will be protected and defended. On a more 
practical level, many Puerto Rican Pentecostal Churches teach Spanish to 
children born in the continental United States as a means of preserving their 
language and culture. a 


Certain practices that take place in Latino Pentecostal churches have 
positive ramifications for the Puerto Rican community. Real and symbolic 
empowerment is found in Pentecostal church communities. Brazilian 
sociologist of religion, Francisco Cartaxo Rolim (1985), offers a rich example 
of symbolic empowerment: “through speaking in strange tongues, Pentecostals 
reject the verbal via the non-verbal, being that the verbal is usually in the hands 


12 The gospel calls us to love our neighbor; therefore we need to help our Mexican 
brothers to find jobs so that they may be able to support their families even if the law 
of this land does not allow them to work. We are first of all citizens of heaven not of 
this world, consequently the human made laws cannot control us. (SC translation) 

13 Although this example is not unique to Latino Pentecostalism, since other 
immigrant churches have practiced similar activities, my point is that Latino 
Pentecostalism is not disconnected from social reality as can be seen by its responses to 
what has been considered assaults on Latina/o culture. 
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of the erudite” (p.103). I have frequently heard Puerto Rican/Latina 
Pentecostal preachers make statements during sermons such as follows: “I 
may not have much education, but I have the empowerment of the Holy 
Spirit.” Interestingly, these churches provide a rare safe haven where Latinos 
can openly criticize white culture, including white Pentecostals, while 
presenting their criticism as non-political in nature, since it is couched in 
theological terms. 


Recapturing Lost Ground: Prophecy, Spirit Possession and Divine 
Healing 


Spirit possession, divine healing and prophecy (foretelling the future)'* 
are very important aspects of Puerto Rican worship services. Throughout 
many of the services I have attended, prophecy has been an active component 
of worship. Preachers and lay people, particularly women, often become 
possessed by the spirit, according to Pentecostal beliefs, and according to their 
understanding they are endowed with special knowledge regarding the lives of 
certain individuals. These spokespeople are held in high esteem and are 
extremely influential in these congregations. Access to knowledge about the 
future has always been a crucial component of religious practice in the 
Caribbean. Divination is a major aspect of Santeria, Haitian Vodou, Brazilian 
Candomble, Palo Monte and Spiritism. The Christian theology of the Holy 
Spirit offers a wealth of analogous categories that are very fertile for re- 
interpretation by Afro-Caribbean religious traditions. Caribbean people expect 
that their religion provide some guidance for life’s journey as well as 
explanations for the problems encountered throughout that journey. It appears 
to me that prophecy (foretelling the future), via individuals possessed by the 
Holy Spirit in Pentecostalism, appeals to the habitus'? of Puerto Rican religious 


'* Tn biblical literature, prophecy regards the interpretation of current events and 
does not concern foretelling the future as it is understood in Pentecostal settings. 


IS Habitus is a concept that French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu (1993, p.74-75), 
describes as: “...systems of durable, transposable dispositions, structured structures 
predisposed to function as structuring structures, that is, as principles of the generations 
and structuring practices and representations which can be objectively regulated and 
regular without in any way being the product of obedience to rules; objectively adapted 
to their goals without presupposing a conscious aiming at ends or an express mastery 
of operations necessary to attain them and, being all this, collectively orchestrated 


~ 
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sentiment much like the Afro-Caribbean religious traditions have met the needs 
of adherents through divination. In Puerto Rican Pentecostalism, insight of 
one’s future is sought for all spheres of one’s life, not only for a spiritual 
component of reality. In other words, knowledge and spiritual help is expected 
for physical health, work, relationships, and every other important aspect of 
living. 


Spirit Possession 


Spirit possession seems to be the foundational experience upon which 
Puerto Rican Pentecostal religious experience rests (Villafafie, 1993, pp.84- 
91). Spirit possession, which is considered by many Pentecostals to be 
congruent with Baptism of the Holy Spirit,'° is understood as empowerment to 
live the proper religious life as well as to overcome the obstacles encountered 
in the pursuit of a healthy and prosperous life. Therefore, the positive could 
not happen (i.e. prophecy, divine healing) without the empowerment which 
individuals experience by becoming receptacles of the Holy Spirit. It is 
believed that when the Pentecostal practitioner is imbued by the spirit she/he is 
no longer in control of their body or persona, but are instead guided by the 
divine Holy Spirit. One popular chorus states: “No vivo yo, vive Cristo en mi. 
Para mi el morir es vivir, par mi el morir es vivir.” This process by which an 
individual no longer controls her/his life when spirit possession occurs is very 
similar to that described by the eminent Santeria scholar Lydia Cabrera. 
Discussing spirit possession in Santeria (1983), she states: 


El ego, pues de un individuo a quien “le da santo’ es sacado arrojado 
por este fuera de su cuerpo, o de su cabeza, “ori, que es la que manda el 
cuerpo,’ queda anulado y lo sustituye el orisha, el npungu o el fumbi. 


without being the product of the orchestrating action of a conductor.” 


16 Pentecostal theology teaches that baptism of the Holy Spirit is a. ofietime event 
in which the individual who is baptized is infused with a big portion of the Holy Spirit 
that gives her/him the power to live a good Christian life. They also obtain power to 
perform miracles and other supernatural abilities. This infusion is accompanied with 


speaking in unknown tongues. v= 
17 «1 do not live, Christ lives in me. For me to die is to live, for me to die j is to 
live” (my translation SC). 
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Y ya no hay ni Pedro ni Juana ni Maria. Es Yemaya o Chango 1 
Oshun o el santo que lo agarre (p.28).'* 


Letting the gods completely take control of one’s life in Santeria, Haitian 
Vodou, Spiritism is also a practice to which Pentecostals adhere. 


Divine Healing 


The notion of divine healing is not a completely alien idea amongst the 
Roman Catholic and historical Protestant churches, but its role is minute 
However, in Pentecostal churches, as in other subaltern forms of religiosity 
divine healing holds a far more prominent role. MacRobert (1988) is therefore 
accurate when he suggests that there are elements such as speaking in tongues 
and spirit possession within the Christian tradition that people of Africar 
heritage can interpret, finding a continuity of belief and practice with their owr 
religious heritage. Throughout the last five years of my participation ir 
Pentecostal services, I cannot recall even one worship service during whict 
God’s power to heal was not mentioned. Many members spoke of the healing 
provided to them by God from deadly diseases such as cancer. God’s healing 
for more common ailments such as headaches was also frequently mentioned. 
Physical healing is used as a lure for evangelism. My observations have led 
me to the conclusion that it is a very attractive feature for.Puerto Ricans to 
have access to physical well being within their religious communities. 


Conclusion 


The acute presence of the sacred in all aspects of daily life is central 
for Puerto Ricans. Requesting personal healing, guidance and a sense of the 
future from God are very common practices for Puerto Rican and Caribbear 


'8 Thus, the ego of an individual possessed by a saint is removed, thrown by the 
latter out of the body or rather away from the head, the “ori,” which is the one ruling 
the body, thus being annulled and substituted by the orisha, the npungu or the fumbi. 
There is no longer Pete or Juana or Maria. It is Yemaya or Chango or Oshun or the 
saint that takes hold of the person. 
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»eople. The quest to satisfy these religious/spiritual needs did not find a home 
umong Euro-American Protestant churches. The Pentecostal movement 
»smbodied many characteristics similar to other Protestant churches, but also 
included many traits that held an affinity with Afro-Caribbean religious 
sensitivity. Puerto Rican Pentecostals have been able to conform to U.S. 
Christianity while simultaneously expressing their heartfelt spiritual 
ies The structural composition of spirit-led churches also provided 
tor the empowerment of a Puerto Rican leadership that, for the first time, 
created a situation in which Puerto Rican people could achieve a degree of 
ccontrol over their religious trajectory. This ability to hold religious power 
"would be critical for providing cultural and religious expression to the Puerto 
FRican community. 


After so many years of being subjected to foreign, imposed forms of 
religious practice, Puerto Ricans experienced, to a large degree, a freedom of 
¡religious expression without completely abandoning U.S. mainline religious 
‘behavior and beliefs. I would contend that the hybridity of Haitian Vodou and 
‘Santeria with Catholicism, which provided opportunities of religious, cultural 
and political expression for Cubans and Haitians, occurred in similar fashion 
for Puerto Ricans through Pentecostalism. As a result we have Afro-Caribbean 
manifestations of Puerto Rican religious embodied practices operating quite 
openly, but often unnoticed in many streets and urban neighborhoods 
throughout United States. 
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Resumen 


El autor propone una alternativa al estudio de las prácticas religiosas 
que no asume que la privación económica e intelectual son las causas 
de prácticas que no son tradicionales o que tienen elementos 
considerados como primitivos. Rechazando la imposición de valores 
culturales de la cultura dominante, el autor analiza el valor de las 
prácticas religiosas en las comunidades portorriqueñas como actos de 
resistencia contraculturales. Usado las categorías de profecías, 
posesiones espirituales, y sanamientos divinos el autor examina el 
; pentecostalismo puertorriqueño desarrollando su argumento de que 
sirve como una expresión contracultural de resistencia a las 
imposiciones imperialista de culturas dominantes foráneas. x 
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Como arbol plantado junto a corrientes de aguas: 
Una lectura pastoral e hispana del Salmo it 


Samuel Pagan 
Introduccion 


El primer salmo afirma las virtudes de las personas justas que 
«meditan en la Ley del Señor», y puede entenderse no solo como el poema 
inicial del Salterio sino como la introducción a toda esta magnífica obra 
poética. Posiblemente en algún momento en su historia de redacción estuvo 
unido, o por lo menos relacionado, al segundo salmo”. Además, debe haber 
sido escrito en círculos sapienciales, donde los maestros de la sabiduría 
cumplían sus responsabilidades pedagógicas con la comunidad (véanse, p.ej., 
Jer 8.9; 18.18; Ecl 12.9; Prov 8.1-36). La finalidad básica del salmo era instruir 
al pueblo en torno al conocimiento de la vida y respecto a las formas de actuar 
con fundamentos éticos y morales firmes (véase Sal 32; 34; 49). Posiblemente 
el editor final del Salterio incluyó este poema al comienzo de la colección, para 
subrayar el particular propósito pedagógico del libro de los Salmos: Invitar a la 
comunidad a vivir vidas piadosas fundamentadas en las enseñanzas de Ley del 
Señor. 


La redacción del salmo es compleja. En primer lugar, su estilo más que 
un himno de alabanza o plegaria individual o colectiva es una afirmación 
educativa, una enseñanza, una exhortación piadosa. Posiblemente el poema se 
escribió no tanto para la adoración pública y el culto de los fieles en el Templo, 


'- Este artículo se fundamenta en mi nuevo libro de exégesis, teología 
y contextualización del Salterio: De lo profundo, Señor, a ti clamo, a ser 
publicado por «Palabra y más» en junio de 2006. 


*_ La referencia en Hechos 13.33 puede ser un indicio de que los dos 
primeros salmos se entendían en la antigiiedad como una unidad; además, en el 
Talmud (Berakoth, 9b) se indica que ambas piezas literarias componían una 
lección o división. La percepción de unidad aumenta al notar que ninguno de 
estos dos primeros salmos tienen títulos hebreos y al identificar la 
bienaventuranza con que culmina el segundo salmo (Sal 2.12), que puede ser el 
balance de la que se incluye al comienzo del primero (Sal 1.1). 
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sino para ser utilizado en los contextos pedagógicos de la comunidad y 
contribuir a los procesos formativos del pueblo. 


El poema no presenta varias de las características tradicionales 
relacionadas con la poética hebrea, particularmente su métrica es irregular. 
Algunos estudiosos describen el escrito como un buen ejemplo bíblico de prosa 
poética. Y su fecha de composición se devela al analizar el vocabulario 
utilizado, evaluar los conceptos expuestos, ponderar la influencia de la 
literatura de sabiduría en el salmo, estudiar la referencia a la Ley escrita, 
revisar la exposición de los temas de castigos y recompensas, y entender su 
similitud con Jeremías 17.5-8: El salmo es producto posiblemente de la época 
post-exílica. 


El poema puede dividirse estructural y temáticamente en, por lo 
menos, dos secciones básicas: 


La vida piadosa y justa: vv.1-4 
Las consecuencias de la maldad y el pecado: vv.5-6 


El propósito principal del autor del salmo es poner de relieve las virtudes que 
se relacionan con los estilos de vida que rechazan abiertamente la maldad y el 
pecado en sus diversas manifestaciones. En efecto, la gente que entiende las 
implicaciones extraordinarias de vivir a la altura de las exigencias divinas son 
como los árboles bien plantados y alimentados, ¡producen fruto abundante! Por 
el contrario, el futuro de las personas que viven de acuerdo a la maldad es 
desastroso, y el destino de la gente que actúa según los consejos pecaminosos 
es la muerte. ¡Esos hombres y mujeres de iniquidad no tendrán espacio en los 
lugares que Dios tiene preparado y reservado para el disfrute de su pueblo! 


Exégesis 


vv. 1-3: La palabra hebrea traducida en la versiones castellanas como 
«bienaventurado», describe a la persona feliz, dichosa y alegre, y revela el 
particular y distintivo tono educativo del salmo. La expresión, además, pone 
claramente de manifiesto la relación estrecha del salmo con la literatura de 
sabiduría de la Biblia. La felicidad de la persona bienaventurada o del grupo 
dichoso se fundamenta esencialmente en lo que son —p.ej., «pobres» (Lc 6.20)— 
o en lo que hacen —p.ej., «pacificadores» (Mt 5.9)-. Las Sagradas Escrituras 
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incluyen diversas «bienaventuranzas» que ponen de relieve la afirmacion 
divina para personas fieles (p.ej., Sal 2.12b; Mt 5-7; Ap 1.3). 


En las Escrituras las bienaventuranzas presentan una estructura literaria 
bien definida que incluye dos componentes primordiales. El primero presenta 
la fórmula de la bendición —p.e., «bienaventurado es el varón (o la varona)...»—; 
y el segundo identifica un tipo de comportamiento o conducta positiva —p.e., 
«...no anduvo en consejo de malos...»— (véase Sal 34.8). En el contexto inicial 
del salmo, la bienaventuranza identifica, en primer lugar, las conductas 
impropias de las personas (v.1), para posteriormente presentar las acciones que 
deben emularse (v.2). 


El salmo es parte de esa importante tradición literaria en la Biblia, que 
afirma que el comportamiento diario debe fundamentarse en los principios y 
los valores que se promulgan en la Ley. La sabiduría, que de acuerdo a los 
Proverbios (1.7) es el temor o la reverencia al Señor, debe ser la base y el 
fundamento moral de la vida. La persona piadosa, religiosa, sabia, prudente o, 
en términos del salmo, «bienaventurada», es la que incorpora la sabiduría 
bíblica en su estilo de vida diario, pues, según el texto, ese tipo de sabiduría no 
es una virtud hipotética, especulativa o filosófica, con alguna repercusión de 
mayor o menor importancia en el porvenir indeterminado, sino un valor real 
para la vida presente. 
La palabra «bienaventurado» no se utiliza en la Biblia para referirse a Dios, 
pues su sentido fundamental es el de transmitir la bendición divina. La 
expresión manifiesta la idea de gozo intenso, felicidad plena, dicha absoluta, 
alegría abundante, contentamiento grato. Y aunque el término hebreo se 
traduce al castellano en masculino, la expresión claramente incluye mujeres, 
ancianos, ancianas, niños y niñas, pues los conceptos y las ideas de dicha y 
bienestar en la cultura bíblica se relacionan con toda la familia, y la felicidad 
plena se disfrutaba prioritariamente en el entorno familiar. 


Varios verbos describen adecuadamente la naturaleza y el perfil de las 
personas bienaventuradas del poema: No «andan», ni «están», ni mucho menos 
«se sientan» en lugares donde la gente malvada brinda sus consejos, caminan o 
se sientan. La gente verdaderamente dichosa es la que no fundamenta las 
decisiones importantes de la vida en consejos imprudentes, en reflexiones 

-malvadas, en actitudes pecadoras, en fundamentos injustos, en análisis impíos. 
La gente feliz es la que medita en la Ley del Señor «de noche y de día», que es 
una manera hebrea de describir un tipo de actitud educativa humilde, continua, 
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Íperseverante y permanente. Las personas que disfrutan a plenitud la existencia 
‘son las que constantemente se ocupan en la reflexión sobria, la buena lectura, 
cel estudio serio, el análisis crítico, la apropiación de valores y el compartir de 
llas enseñanzas transformadoras que se desprenden de la revelación divina. 


El salmo compara a las personas bienaventuradas con los árboles que 
lhan sido plantados en lugares propicios para dar sombra y fruto. Según el 
‘salmo, la prosperidad responsable y verdadera no es fortuita ni tampoco es un 
“parámetro del ingenio ni depende de la sagacidad. El bienestar es producto del 
rechazar los estilos de vida malvados y pecaminosos, y la dicha es el resultado 
de reconocer la importancia del estudio intenso y profundo de la Ley de Dios. 
La superficialidad y la irresponsabilidad no pueden ser los principios que 
generen acciones de importancia entre las personas. La gente feliz hace de la 
Ley divina su apoyo y guía. 


Las palabras hebreas que utiliza el salmo para describir a los 
contrapartes de la gente de Dios han sido traducidas al castellano como: 
«malos», «pecadores» y «escarnecedores». En el Salterio estas expresiones 
generalmente identifican a los enemigos del Señor, que se convierten de forma 
práctica en los adversarios de la gente de bien. El salmo reclama fidelidad y 
lealtad a Dios, ante los consejos de personas que no responden a las directrices 
divinas y no patrocinan los valores que se afirman en la Ley. 


Los pecadores son los que se desvían de la revelación de Dios y hacen 
de su parecer y sus opiniones los fundamentos principales de las decisiones. 
«Estar en camino de pecadores» es una expresión figurada que equivale a 
aceptar el estilo de vida inadecuado y perecedero de la maldad. Y «sentarse en 
silla de escarnecedores» no alude a algún acto de movimiento físico del cuerpo; 
revela, en efecto, la participación activa y consciente de algún proceso 
pecaminoso o dinámica inadecuada de maldad. 


La Ley del Señor es algo más que el cuerpo de legislación del pueblo 
de Israel, según se incluye en la Torá o el Pentateuco. Se refiere más 
específicamente a las instrucciones divinas, alude a la revelación del Señor, 
describe las enseñanzas que contribuyen significativamente a las 
transformaciones sustanciales de los individuos y los pueblos, y apunta hacia 
los valores que constituyen la espina dorsal de la voluntad de Dios. La Ley 

divina sobrepasa los límites de algún código humano, pues contiene las 
instrucciones divinas necesarias para la vida plena, agradable a Dios y a la 
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humanidad. Su contenido verdadero desborda los linderos de los conceptos 
legales y juridicos, para penetrar con vigor y autoridad al mundo educativo de 
la sociología y sicología de la enseñanza y el aprendizaje. 


Meditar en la Ley del Señor es mucho más que la afirmación de un 
ejercicio intelectual: Se requiere voluntad, disposición, compromiso, seguridad, 
madurez, valentía. La gente bienaventurada escudriña la Ley —¡que no es solo 
el texto de los «Diez Mandamientos»!-, y disfruta sus enseñanzas 
transformadoras, pues descubre e implanta sus implicaciones éticas, morales y 
espirituales. La Ley divina, en efecto, educa, transforma, redime y libera, y sale 
al encuentro de las personas para manifestarles el camino del bien y la senda 
justa de la vida (Sal 19.7-14; 119). 


Para el salmista, meditar y aplicar la «Ley» divina no es yugo 
cautivante y hostil, sino un proceso de disfrute pleno y grato. En ese contexto 
de la Ley, la expresión «delicia», junto a las imágenes de alegría y disfrute, 
también transmite los conceptos de preocupación e interés. Meditar en la Ley, 
entonces, no solo es motivo de contentamiento y felicidad, sino objeto de 
análisis sobrio, ponderado, profundo y crítico, pues el ser humano 
bienaventurado desea descubrir la voluntad divina para llevarla a efecto. 


La comparación del ser humano y el árbol frondoso en común en el 
Antiguo Testamento (véase Sal 92.12-15; Jer 11.19; 17.8; Ez 17.5-10,22-24; 
19.10), y también se repite en el Oriente Medio”. Por lo común de las palmeras 
en la región, algunos estudiosos las identifican con el «árbol» del salmo (Sal 
92.12). El uso de la palabra hebrea traducida como «plantado», puede ser una 
referencia a que el ser humano es feliz a la medida que se relaciona 
íntimamente con Dios, de la forma que el árbol se nutre junto a las fuentes de 
agua. Y la alusión a las aguas puede poner de manifiesto no solo los ríos y 
manantiales naturales sino los canales de irrigación que eran comunes en 
Egipto y Mesopotamia. De esa forma ordenada y efectiva el árbol recibía los 
nutrientes necesarios, independientemente de los caprichos del tiempo y sus 


*_ En los textos egipcios de la Sabiduría de Amen-em-ope (c. 1000 y 
600 a.C.) se incluyen metáforas similares que apuntan hacia lo común de la 
imagen en la antigiiedad; Anderson, op.cit., p.60. En la literatura descubierta en 
Qumran también se han encontrado referencias directas a esta imagen; 1QH 
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inclemencias, para mantener sus hojas y brindar buenos frutos en la época 
precisa. Mas que algun simbolo relacionado con la inmortalidad, la imagen 
afirma la importancia de vivir amparado en la Ley divina, que produce en las 
personas bienestar, seguridad, paz y prosperidad. 


v. 4: Las personas malvadas no siguen el camino de los justos ni 
disfrutan de sus abundancias. La imagen del «tamo que arrebata el viento», en 
contraposición a la gente bienaventurada de la primera sección del salmo (vv.1- 
3), posiblemente alude tanto a la gente pecadora como a su destino final. La 
referencia al tamo presenta lo efímero de la vida, lo superficial de la existencia 
humana, lo pasajero de la humanidad. La imagen del tamo perecedero que es 
movido por el vaivén continuo del viento caprichoso contrasta abiertamente 
con el árbol sobrio que permanece seguro junto a las corrientes de aguas. Esa 
metáfora frecuentemente es utilizada como referencia al juicio divino (p.ej., Sal 
33.5; Os 13.3). El contraste es claro y directo: La gente fiel tiene estabilidad y 
seguridad en la vida; las personas pecadoras están a la merced de los vientos 
caprichosos e inimaginables de la existencia humana. 


v. 5: La comprensión adecuada de este versículo presenta algunas 
dificultades extraordinarias para los estudiosos de la Escritura. El gran desafío 
exegético es la interpretación precisa y el significado real de la palabra 
«juicio». ¿A qué específicamente se refiere el salmista, cuando indica 
claramente que los malos no se levantarán en el «juicio»? ¿Qué concepto de 
juicio divino poseía el salmista en este contexto? 


Posiblemente la expresión debe interpretarse como una descripción 
adecuada de la justa acción cotidiana de Dios, que continuamente separa a los 
pecadores de su congregación, de su presencia, de su entorno santo. El juicio 
puede aludir a la acción divina de separar los malvados y los pecadores de la 
gente de bien, que es descrita en el primer versículo del salmo como la persona 
bienaventurada, que prospera porque hace de la Ley del Señor su baluarte y 
sostén. 


Otros estudiosos piensan que la referencia al juicio es escatológica. Sin 
embargo, esa interpretación no recibe mucho apoyo de la lectura e 
interpretación del salmo, que tiende a ser histórica e inmediata. La finalidad del 
salmo es poner de manifiesto las virtudes históricas de la lectura continua de la 
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La interpretación de «se levantarám» se relaciona íntimamente con la 
comprensión del término juicio. Las versiones antiguas aludían al juicio final y 
a la resurrección de entre los muertos, pues únicamente los justos se levantarán 
o resucitarán en el tiempo del fin (véase Is 26.14-19). El verbo hebreo que está 
subyacente en el texto bíblico puede también ser traducido como «durar» o 
«permanecer». De esta forma la interpretación del versículo sería: Los 
malvados no permanecerán ni durarán ante la presencia de Dios, ni frente a la 
manifestación formidable del juicio divino. 


La «congregación de los justos» es una referencia a la comunidad de 
adoración, al pueblo de Israel (Sal 111.1). Y «los justos», en la tradición de la 
teología del salmo, son una referencia a las personas que actúan de acuerdo a 
las normas que se revelan en la Ley. Los criterios básicos para la descripción 
de estas personas no son reglas éticas especulativas sino el cumplimiento cabal 
y real de la voluntad divina, según se revela en la Ley divina. La gente justa se 
presenta ante Dios con integridad, se allega ante sus hermanos y hermanos con 
honestidad, y levanta su voz en medio de la sociedad con responsabilidad. Los 
pecadores no pueden llegar al lugar donde se encuentran las personas nobles y 
justas, porque no tienen principios morales ni valores éticos que les sostengan. 


v.6: El salmo finaliza con una gran afirmación teológica: Dios conoce 
muy bien el camino de las personas justas, y también sabe del sendero de la 
gente pecadora. La palabra traducida en nuestras Biblias como «conocer», en 
hebreo sugiere y articula no solo la idea de comprender intelectualmente sino 
que implica un buen nivel de relación íntima extraordinaria. El Señor se 
preocupa e interesa por los justos (Sal 3.17), y preserva, vigila, atiende y ama a 
la gente que es capaz de sobreponerse a las tentaciones de seguir los consejos 
de los malvados. La senda y el destino final de los hombres y las mujeres que 
viven según los principios de la maldad es la perdición, mientras que el 
presente y el futuro de la gente justa y bienaventurada es el conocimiento de 
Dios, que presupone comunión íntima y amistad sincera. Esa relación grata e 
indispensable se nutre y sustenta en la meditación diaria que se hace de la Ley 
divina. | 


El contraste de los dos caminos o los dos tipos de personas que 
presenta el Salmo 1 también se manifiesta en las ideas y los mensajes que 
incluyó Jesús de Nazaret en el Sermón del Monte (Mt 7.13-14). El Señor Jesús, 
que era famoso por su tarea educativa, habló de dos puertas: Una ancha que 
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conduce a la perdicion y al descalabro; y una estrecha que lleva a la vida eterna 
y abundante. 


El mensaje cristiano que se relaciona con este salmo manifiesta una 
particular dimensión escatológica, pues el Reino de Dios prometido tiene 
repercusiones para la vida presente y también para la futura. Las imagenes de 
las puertas evocan ideas relacionadas con movimientos, procesos, caminatas, 
entradas, salidas. El Reino de la gente bienaventurada, en efecto, se relaciona 
con la capacidad que pueden desarrollar los seres humanos para vivir en un 
peregrinar que les lleve al futuro fundamentados en la lectura y meditación de 
la Ley de Dios, y les mueva al porvenir con aprecio e incorporación de las 
enseñanzas divinas. 


Contextualización 


Para los creyentes contemporáneos, el Salterio es un libro siempre pertinente y 
contextual. En sus poesías, la gente de fe que ha llegado al tercer milenio de la 
iglesia descubre un caudal maravilloso de temas y asuntos que tienen. gran 
importancia teológica, sociológica, sicológica, política y espiritual para la 
sociedad actual. Particularmente la gente que lee el Salterio en el idioma 
español, ya sea en España, América Latina, el Caribe o en los Estados Unidos, 
se identifica con sus mensajes intensos y hermosos, que nacen de las 
experiencias cotidianas de los antiguos poetas y salmistas de Israel. 


En primer lugar, los salmos reflejan las dinámicas reales de la vida. El 
fundamento de esta literatura no es la especulación irracional ni el ejercicio 
académico fútil. La lectura sobria de esta literatura revela las complejidades de 
la vida en sus diversas manifestaciones y pluralidades. En el Salterio se 
encuentran las más variadas experiencias de regocijo y dolor, felicidad y llanto, 
salud y enfermedad, triunfos y derrotas, contentamiento y lágrimas, alegrías y 
tristezas, compañía y soledad, apoyo y rechazo, solidaridad y desprecio, 
comunión con Dios y silencio divino, esperanza y desesperanza, alabanzas y 
agonías, paz y guerra, perdón y resentimientos, amor y odio, y- alabanzas y 
maldiciones. El libro de los Salmos revela los sentimientos humanos más 
gratos, intensos y extensos, a la vez que pone claramente de manifiesto los 
dolores, resentimientos e ingratitudes de la humanidad. 
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Entre los temas que expone, el Salterio incluye la felicidad verdadera, 
que es una meta importante para las iglesias y las comunidades hispano- 
parlantes. Muchas personas de habla castellana o portuguesa emigran a los 
grandes centros urbanos de Argentina, Brasil, Chile, Estados Unidos o México, 
con el propósito de progresar y transformar las dinámicas hostiles de la 
pobreza que viven en sus pueblos y comunidades. Lamentablemente, en poco 
tiempo, descubren la cruda realidad de la pobreza urbana y la amarga 
experiencia de la desesperanza. En su deseo de encontrar la felicidad y el 
disfrute de una vida digna, no han sido pocas las familias que han dejado atrás 
sus tierras y familiares, para llegar a trabajar de forma continua e intensa, y 
descubrir el rostro sin misericordia de la opresión y reconocer que el dinero y 
las posesiones materiales no son buen fundamento para el desarrollo de una 
familia dichosa, saludable, funcional y estable. 


De acuerdo con los salmos, es feliz o bienaventurada la persona que 
medita en la Ley del Señor (Sal 1), que es una manera poética de indicar que se 
deben anteponer en la vida los principios y los valores que se desprenden de la 
lectura de la Palabra de Dios: p.ej., justicia, honestidad, amor, perdón, verdad y 
misericordia. No disfrutan la dicha plena las personas que basan sus vidas en el 
dinero, la injusticia, el poder, las posesiones, el prestigio y la mentira. 


El Dios bíblico, según el testimonio de los salmistas, es histórico, que 
equivale a decir que interviene en medio de las vivencias y realidades 
humanas. Una gran enseñanza de los salmos para la sociedad hispana y latina 
contemporánea es que los salmistas le cantan y oran a un Dios que tiene la 
capacidad y el deseo de intervenir en el mundo. El Dios del Salterio no es 
lejano ni está ausente. ¡Es el Señor de la creación! ¡El Dios del cosmos! ¡Y 
Señor de las naciones! El Dios de los poetas responde a los clamores de su 
pueblo, e interviene en sus triunfos y fracasos. Y ante las grandes necesidades 
personales y nacionales, es un Dios que se manifiesta en la vida con virtud 
salvadora, poder redentor y finalidad transformadora. 


El Dios del Salterio interviene en las dinámicas familiares y en los 
problemas laborales; se revela en los conflictos nacionales y en las 
confrontaciones internacionales; manifiesta su poder en medio del espiral de 
violencia que atenta contra la sana convivencia familiar y humana; y se hace 
realidad en los procesos históricos, sociales, políticos y económicos que 
traducen los ideales de paz en la implantación concreta de la justicia. 
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El Dios de los salmistas es rey, que es una manera figurada de destacar 
su poder sobre las naciones y los gobiernos. Con la imagen del Sefior como 
monarca, los salmistas enfatizan el poder divino sobre los seres humanos y 
sobre las pueblos. Esa ensefianza es fundamental para las comunidades 
hispanas y latinas, pues revela un componente teológico y político 
extraordinario del Dios bíblico. El poder absoluto sobre el universo, las 
naciones y las personas no lo tienen las grandes superpotencias militares y 
económicas del mundo, sino el Dios creador de los cielos y la tierra. ¡No tienen 
la última palabra los políticos inescrupulosos del Continente! El Dios del 
Salterio es el Señor. 


El tema de los enemigos o malvados es de gran importancia para la 
aplicación del Salterio. Esos enemigos antiguos son los que afectan 
adversamente la paz o el «shalom» divino en el mundo. Los enemigos del 
pueblo de Dios son las personas que mienten, roban y blasfeman; son las que 
actúan con arrogancia, falsedad y prepotencia; son las que manifiestan 
resentimientos, rencores y hostilidades; son las que se contraponen a la 
dignidad humana y no permiten que se manifieste la justicia divina en la 
sociedad; son las que oprimen a las personas marginadas y les impiden 
desarrollarse de forma plena en la sociedad; y son las que propician y 
organizan las guerras para mantener el control del mundo, y recurren a diversas 
formas de terrorismos para someter a los pueblos en vasallaje y cautiverio. 
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Summary 


The author provides an exegetical analysis of Psalm I to develop his argumen 
that the Psalms are contextually relevant for modern readers, particular 
those of minority communities.Thus, the Psalms offer insights into real li 
dynamics of hapinness,health, suffering, sorrow, and struggles among other 
things. For those who are disenfranchised and facing hopeless circumstance: 
the Psalms offer insights into the insignificance of the values of society such a 
wealth and material possessions, presenting an alternative interpretation tha 
posits that true happiness is defined in relation to God through a pious life an 
the study of the scriptures. 
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